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understanding eye the ominous spectacle of a weakening defence against an ever-growing momentum of attack.
This, too, is the century which witnessed the codification of the orthodox creed of the Western Church and the expiring effort of paganism to maintain itself as the official religion of the Western world In the brief icign of Julian, which occupies a disproportionate space in Gibbon's majestic work and is therefore to Englishmen the most familiar episode of later Roman history, the contest between the Christian religion and a sublimated foam of the older beliefs is shdwn against the sombre background of the German and the Persian wars The pagan Emperor, fighting against overwhelming spiritual and material forces, dies after a reign of less than two yeais, and the wheel of fortune swings suddenly round The worship of the Sun-god is discarded , the Nicene Creed expels the bnef and enlightened catechism of the pagan Sallustius, and by the end of the century the official triumph of Christianity is secure
For twenty-five years of this tormented age we may follow the guidance of a writer who, though standing outside the Christian fold, was so temperate in spirit and so honourably distinguished for judgement and impartiality that critics have been divided as to the exact shade of his religious opinions The History of Ammianus Marcelknus begins for us (for the earlier books have been lost) in 353 and ends with the defeat and death of Valens at Adnanople In 378, recounting in whole or in part the reigns of seven Emperors, Constantms, Julian, Jovian, Valens, Valentinian I, Gratian, and the child Valentmian II. But the original work, which was designed as a continuation of the histories of Tacitus, went back to the death of Nerva (A D 96), so that the accident of literary survival has preserved to us, perhaps fortunately for his reputation, only so much of the history as concerns the period of the authoi's active participation in the public affairs of the Empire. We have no external evidence as to the character of the lost books of Ammianus Probably Gibbon is right in assuming that the first thirteen books were but 'a superficial epitome of two hundred and fifty-seven years' It has, however, been argued, from references to the earlier books contained in the surviving